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Diphtheria

Dionysius the Eider (c. 430-367 B.C.),
was born in Syracuse, of which city he was
tyrant from 405 to 367 B.C. His reign is chiefly
remarkable for Ms wars with Carthage. His
rule was oppressive to his subjects; the taxa-
tion in particular was very severe, but he made
Syracuse one of the most powerful cities of
its time. He held high literary ambitions and
was himself a tragic poet, winning the first
prize at Athens in 367 B.C.

Dionysius the Younger (396-6, 330 B.C.),
was born in Syracuse, and succeeded his fa-
ther (367 B.C.) . When he came to the throne
Dion and Plato tried unsuccessfully to make a
philosopher of him.

Bust of Dionysius.

Dionysus, also called Bacchus, the Greek
god of wine, son of Zeus and Semele, daughter
of Cadmus of Thebes. The story of the god
shows that his worship was regarded as a
foreign importation. In its wild revelry it be-
trays an Eastern origin and symbolizes the re-
production and fertilizing forces of nature.
Dionysus was attended by Silenus, Pan,
satyrs, centaurs, and bacchanals; the latter
were women, and bore various appellations.
The wine, ivyj laurel, and asphodel were
sacred to Dionysus, and various animals, such
as the ram, dolphin, tiger, and panther,

Diopside, one of the pyroxene minerals.
The finest crystals are found in cavities and
fissures in metamorphic rocks. It is usually of
a pale green color.

Dloptase, a bright-green mineral found in
the Altai in Siberia, in Copiapo (Chile), and
in Arizona; and on account of its color is
known popularly as emerald copper.

Dioptrics and Catoptrics, those branches

of geometrical optics which treat respectively
of reflection of rays from surfaces and refrac-
tion of rays through different media. See
REFLECTION AND REFRACTION OF LIGHT.
Diorite, crystalline igneous rocks of the
plutonic group, having in general a similar
structure to the granites. They consist essenti-
ally of plagioclase feldspar, with a ferro-
magnesian mineral, which may be augite,
hornblende, biotite, or hypersthene, or any
mixture of these. Diorites are now being used
for ornamental monuments, instead of gran-
ite. Diorites are abundant in Germany and
North America.
Dip, in navigation, the difference of the al-
titudes of a star seen from two levels. The
higher the place of observation the lower is the
depression of the horizon, and therefore the
dip' at a mast-head is greater than that ob-
served on deck.
Dip, in magnetism, the inclination of the
earth's magnetic force to the horizon. It
is measured by means of a magnetic needle,
known as the dipping-needle, delicately poised
at its centre of gravity.
Dip, in geology, the inclination of the sur-
face of the bedding planes, as measured in de-
grees, from the horizontal.
Diphtheria, an acute infectious epidemic
disease caused by a specific microorganism,
the Klebs-Loffler or diphtheria bacillus, es-
pecially common in children. Before 1826,
when Bretonneau named it 'diphtheria/ it was
called 'angina,' and it can be traced back in
medical literature for eighteen centuries. It
was not until 1883, however, that Klebs de-
scribed, and Loffler isolated, the bacillus
which bears their names; and it was only in
1894 tnat treatment by the subcutaneous in-
jection of 'antitoxin,' which has greatly re-
duced the proportion of fatal cases, was work-
ed out by the German Behring and the Japan-
ese Kitasato.
Diphtheria is particularly prevalent in the
autumn months, and shows marked cyclical
variations over longer periods, often rising
to a maximum every five of ten years.
The Bacillus diphtherm is a nonmotile, ir-
regularly rod-shaped bacillus, characterized by
a ganular staining which makes it possible to
recognize it under the microscope in cultures
made from smears taken from the throat. It
is sensitive to heat and is killed almost in-
stantly by boilng. The germ enters and leaves
the body by way of the nose and throat, and
the disease is contracted by contact with the
nasal or oral discharges of an infected per-
son. The characteristic feature of the disease